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THE ALDINE. 



WITH THEE. 

If I could know that after all 

These heavy bonds have ceased to thrall, 

We whom so long the fates divide, 

Should calmly slumber side by side, — 
That one green bough would drop its dew 
Softly alike above us two, 

All would be well, since I should be, 

At last, dear loving heart, with thee. 

How sweet to know this dust of ours, 
Mingling, would feed the self-same flowers, — 

The scent of leaves, the song-bird's tone, 

At once across our rest be blown, — 
One breadth of sun, one sheet of rain 
Make bright the grass above us twain ! 

Ah, strange and sweet, for I should be, 

At last, dear tender heart, with thee ! 

But half the earth may intervene 
Thy place of rest and mine between, 

And leagues of land, and wastes of waves, 

May stretch and toss between our graves, — 
Thy bed with summer light be warm, 
While snow-drifts heap, in wind and storm, 

My pillow, whose one thorn will be, 

Beloved, that I am not with thee. 

But if there be a blissful sphere 
Where homesick souls, divided here, 

And wearied out with useless quest, 

Shall find their longed-for heaven of rest, — 
II in that higher, happier birth. 
We meet the joy we missed on earth, 

All will be well, for I shall be 

At last, dear loving heart, with thee ! 

— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 



THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 

Washington may now pride herself upon a Na- 
tional Art Gallery. On January 19th, 1874, the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art was opened to the public. The 
ground, buildings, with the collection of paintings, 
statuary, bronzes, and vases, are the munificent gift 
of W. W. Corcoran, Esq., to the City of Washing- 
ton. This bequest of $600,000 was made, and the 
building commenced, in 1859; but during the war 
the gallery was occupied by the Government. In 
May, 1869, the property, with the rents due from the 
Government, was deeded to the trustees, to carry 
out the original design. 

The building is a handsome structure of pressed 
brick and freestone, in Renaissance style of architec- 
ture, situated on Pennsylvania avenue, opposite the 
War Department, and is one of the great buildings of 
the city. The front has niches for statuary, and is 
inscribed " Dedicated to Art." 

The first floor is occupied by rooms for the super- 
intendent and trustees, a retiring-room for ladies, 
and a side hall containing vases and articles of vertu, 
and a complete collection of bronzes by Barye, the 
celebrated French modeler of animals and reptiles — 
all small, and representing different attitudes and 
forms of action. Among the most noted are a bear 
beset with hounds ; a lion trodden upon by two horses 
and riders ; a dying stag beset by dogs ; while lions, 
tigers, bears, eagles, and crocodiles are seen in vari- 
ous forms of animation. Mr. Walter, of Baltimore, 
who has the charge of purchasing works of art for 
the Gallery, was impressed with the influence of 
Barye upon French art, upon seeing a painting in 
course of completion by Gerome — "The Apostles 
Delivered to the Lions." Struck with the calm- 
looking attitude of the lion, staring in a kind of 
amaze, " That is a novel and powerful treatment, 
monsieur," said Mr. Walter. " It is not mine," said 
Gerome, " but a lesson from my friend, Barye. I had 
made a merely hungry and wild lion. Barye saw it, 
and said, 'A lion would not behave so on entering 
an amphitheatre ; he would look at first bewildered 
with the scene.'" Gerome changed the picture, and 
thus art was made true to nature. In the same room 
are the electrotype fac-similes of thirty magnificent 
silver vessels found in an abandoned Roman camp in 
Saxony. They give us a correct idea of the richness 
and wealth of the Romans in the age of their power : 
ewers, bowls, ladles, plates and tripods, each richly 
traced with figure.; in relief. 

On this, same floor, across the rear of the building, 
is the great hall of sculpture, one hundred feet in 
length, now empty and still in the hands of the work- 
men, who are engaged in decorating the upper walls 
with friezes recently imported from the Parthenon. 
As soon as this work is completed, the celebrated 
Ghiberti Gate of Florence will be erected across the 
eastern end of the room. Eighteen feet in height, it 
will cover nearly the whole end wall. Busts of Clytie, 



Titan, Apollo, ^Esculapius, Homer, Ajax, Barbarini, 
and Diana, two heads of horses of Hyperion, the 
two Fates, Theseus, Ilissus Discobolus, will soon be 
placed in position in this room. Also fine casts of 
the Laocoon, from the original at the Vatican ; and 
the Venus de Milo of Canova, of Gilbert and Thor- 
waldsen. 

On the left of the staircase, in the front entrance, 
is a colossal bust of Napoleon by Canova, a copy of 
the celebrated statue at Milan. On the right is a 
bust of Humboldt, by his protege 1 , Rauch. The chef- 
d'ceuvre of this most distinguished of German sculp- 
tors is the monument of Frederick the Great at Ber- 
lin, upon which he spent twenty years. 

On the second floor is the grand hall of paintings, 
equal in size to the hall of sculpture on the first floor, 
100 feet by 45. The walls are painted with a light 
tint, surrounded with heavy walnut wainscoting. 
Mr. Corcoran has added to his previous gifts his own 
private collection of paintings and statuary, valued 
at $100,000, now increased by the purchase of a dozen 
more pictures last season. In so large a collection 
one rarely sees so few ordinary paintings, while most 
are of high order in composition and general style of 
color, embracing a great variety of subjects and 
manner of delineation, all being grouped in a pleas- 
ing and artistic manner by the accomplished Dr. 
MacLeod, himself an artist. 

Fronting the entrance to the hall is Elliot's full- 
length picture of Mr. Corcoran — a very correct like- 
ness of a handsome, genial face and portly form. 

At one end of the room hangs Gerome's " Death of 
Julius Caesar." This is a very large canvas, repre- 
senting the senate chamber, upon the floor of which 
lies the rotund form of Caesar. His toga, which partly 
conceals his face, is pierced by the assassin's blade. 
The solitude and silence of the room is fitly repre- 
sented by the dull gray color, and the death-pallor of 
the face seems reflected in the atmosphere. The 
chair in which the dead man presided is overturned, 
suggestive of the recent tragedy. 

At the other end of the hall is a larger and grander 
picture than Gerome's, called "The Drought in 
Egypt." It represents several Egyptian women 
gathered around a well, with their pitchers still upon 
their heads, or thrown listlessly upon the ground, as 
they find the water turned to blood. A look of 
anguish is upon every face as they sit in mournful 
silence. One holds in her lap an infant, which she 
seems watching with anxiety. In the centre of the 
group stands a venerable scribe with a roll of papyrus 
under his arm. With one hand raised to his face, he 
seems wrapped in meditation and wonder at the 
cause of this strange sight. At his side stands a 
mother, holding upon her extended hands, above 
her head, her dead child, with a livid expression 
upon her face. On the right of the picture reclines 
a princess in the arms of her servant, who, having 
removed the jewels from the neck and arms of her 
mistress, is offering them to the scribe, hoping to 
propitiate him, and in some way obtain a draught of 
water. The London Art Journal, for January, 1874, 
says of this picture : "This fine achievement by Por- 
taels has been sold to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
at Washington, at a large price ; but its value can 
scarcely be estimated in money, and it is to the credit 
and honor of the American institution to have ac- 
quired it. It obtained the gold medal at the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition. The accomplished painter holds 
foremost rank among the great artists of Europe ; his 
genius has been displayed in many works, and it is 
indeed a special favorite in England. The picture is 
of great size, fitted only for a large hall, and worthy 
of a national gallery. Except for its dimensions, it 
would certainly have found an appreciative space in 
this country." 

Another picture over which the student of art 
lingers is the "Adoration of the Shepherds," by 
Rafael Mengs, the great religious, painter of the 
eighteenth century.* There is a gentle, motherly 
expression of tenderness upon the face of the Virgin, 
more attractive than the mere artistic beauty of many 
Madonnas ; and she seems rather herself to adore the 
Infant Christ than to wonder at the worship of the 
awe-struck shepherds. 

" Moonrise in Madeira," by Hildebrandt, represents 
in effective contrast the dark green of the water upon 
which shines the full moon, throwing a stream of 
golden light in which the quiver and swell of the 
waves is almost visible. 



"Cromwell and Milton," by Leutze, and "The Am- 
azon and her Children," by the same, are both worthy 
of the artist. 

Ary Schefferhasa touching picture of Count Eber- 
hard, of Wittenburg, weeping over the dead body of 
his son. He having previously lost a battle in which 
he was badly wounded, after his recovery sought his 
father's presence while at his meal. The old count 
drew a knife and cut the table-cloth between them. 
Stung by this insult, the son left the castle, flung 
himself in the next fight, gained the battle, but lost 
his life. And while the victory was being celebrated, 
the old count was alone in his tent weeping over his 
son's lifeless form, still clad in armor. The style and 
color of the painting seem coeval with the subject. 

America is well represented by Church in a scene 
from the Andes, and by Kensett in a small picture of 
the White Mountains. 

A small octagonal room contains five pieces of 
statuary. A head of Shakspeare, " II Penseroso," 
"The Veiled Nun," and "Bacchante," each in niches; 
while in the centre stands the matchless work of art, 
by Powers, " The Greek Slave." This is the original 
statue, it having been first sold in England, where it 
was purchased by Mr. Corcoran for $5,000. The first 
American copy was bought by A. T. Stewart. Vari- 
ous opinions have been expressed as to the model for 
this statue. It has been suggested that the beautiful 
form of his own daughter was transferred to marble ; 
but Mr. Powers is reported to have said in connec- 
tion with the work, that he found the best models 
among the working classes. 

It is designed to buy only the best pictures. The 
fund for this purpose now yields an annual income of 
$50,000. A portion of this will be spent yearly, and 
the rest be compounded till the interest shall reach 
$100,000. Here is the nucleus of a magnificent col- 
lection, and with such ample means at their com- 
mand, the trustees will be able at. an early day to 
fully realize the wishes of the donor. It is expected, 
when the means shall warrant it, to establish, in con- 
nection with this gallery, a School of Design. 

Wifeless and childless, Mr. Corcoran has taken de- 
light in contributing the treasures of his own home 
to the public, and the wish of his life is now realized 
in seeing a gallery " Dedicated to Art." 

— E. A. Wiswall. 



* A Saxon by birth, he was employed by the Pope and the KiDg of 
Spain, and the face that prevails in many of his pictures is that of his 
peasant wife. 



ON BOARD THE " VOLANT." 

On a lovely morning in the month of August, 1864, 
I found no less than three royal pages waiting to es- 
cort me into the presence of the late king, Somdetch 
Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, and so urgent were 
they that I should go with them at once — -that very 
moment — that I hurried away, and was ushered in a 
few minutes into the presence chamber. 

His Siamese Majesty, in perfect dishabille, was 
seated cross-legged on the richly carpeted floor, read- 
ing laboriously "Macaulay's History of England." 
But the moment I approached him, he pushed his 
book aside with a long-drawn sigh, partly of weari- 
ness and partly of relief, and turning to me, said : 

" Wherefore shall you have objected to traveling 
on board the Royal Sovereign ? " 

" Your Majesty," said I, in the gentlest and most 
pacific tone possible, not wishing to take the jour- 
ney, " it is very hard to remain on deck with none 
but gentlemen for companions." 

"Then why do object to stay in the cabin with the 
royal ladies and children ? " he demanded. 

" That, I am sorry to say, would be still more im- 
possible for me to do, your Majesty," said I, still de- 
precatingly. 

" Indeed you are a difficult woman," said the king. 
" You won't go inside, and you don't like outside. 
What do you like ? " 

"If your Majesty commands me to accompany the 
royal family, it is my duty to obey, and I would rather 
remain on the deck of the Royal Sovereign." 

"Mam!" said the king, in his blandest manner, 
and looking rather queerly at me through his bleared 
and watery eyes, " how often shall I have remarked to 
you that the superior intellect rises above petty an- 
noyances and cares of this world. The superior man 
honors the woman who is uncomplaining and strong 
to endure ; therefore shall I have honor to you. But 
I was reading some days ago, some excellent precepts 
for the preservation of good health. Let me now in- 
form you of some of them : ' Never sit in the mid-day 
sun, unless under the shade of a tree, or by the side 
of some stream or river ; and never eat rice which has 
turned sour.' I perceive that you have been ill lately," 
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said he, kindly. " I fear you will be more ill if you 
stay on deck." 

"Oh, no; I thank your Majesty very much," I re- 
plied. " We'll do very well indeed on the deck." 

At this, his Majesty turned on his heel, gave a loud 
cough, and with an expression of impenetrable mys- 
tification overspreading his face, he left me to my ob- 
stinacy. 

Next morning we were all in readiness to start, our 
carpet-bags strapped, our basket of cold provisions 
packed. I went to my temple school, hoping to give 
a morning lesson before starting. I found not a sin- 
gle pupil, however, only my faithful friend Hidden 
Perfume, with a basket of fruit prepared for our jour- 
ney. 

After embracing me with a kind of reverential, and 
yet pathic tenderness, she took my hand and led me 
away behind one of the pillars of the temple. There 
was evidently something on her mind. But, seeing 
from another part of the building that one of the 
slave women was watching us intently, she folded 
her arms meekly on her breast, withdrew a well- 
shaped foot from the sandal into which it was 
thrust, and with her big toe traced, in English let- 
ters, on the marble floor, " Come to my house ; " then 
moved away as unconcernedly as if she had not a 
thought or care for any one in the wide world. 

When I entered the guest-chamber of her house, 
all so carefully and thoughtfully arranged — a pleas- 
ant room, too, with windows looking on the sunniest 
side of the palace, the tesselated floor swept so clean, 
and all kinds and varieties of flowers blooming in 
costly Chinese vases — on a low satin cushion, gayly 
"cfr^ssed in orange and blue silk, reclined my friend. 
Her dark eyes sparkled with such real affection, that 
even now, as then, it was among the chief consola- 
tions of my life in Siam. 

" On board the Volant," said she, in an anxious 
whisper — "on board the Volant you will be put. It 
is the prime minister's steamer, and I want you to 
promise me not to take any wine on board that boat." 
" I do readily promise you, dear friend, wherever I 
may be put, to take no wine of any kind, for I do not 
' need it here or elsewhere." 

" I am so glad," said she ; " I am so very glad." 
" Now, I must go. Good-by, dear." And we parted. 
Poor, kind friend. She did not move, but when I 
reached the end of the street I turned and smiled, 
and waved her another adieu, feeling that her loving 
dark eyes would follow my retreating figure until it 
was quite out of sight. 

There was no time to be lost. On the threshold of 
my home were the same pages of the day before, 
with orders that we should set out at once on board 
the Volant. So my boy and maid and I hurried to 
the river, took a boat, and darted away for the Volant, 
which we reached just as she was puffing and blow- 
ing, preparatory to flying away. 

The first person we encountered was the prime 
minister, who solemnly bade me "Good morning, 
sir," and pointed to the centre cabin as prepared for 
us. 

Here was a real act of kind thoughtfulness on the 
• part of his Majesty, and I was grateful. But, on lift- 
ing my eyes, I saw on the little mantel-piece of our 
cabin, or state-room, a revolving decanter filled with 
different kinds of wines. 

Hidden Perfume's words flashed upon my memory 
with a new significance. However, as all Asiatics are 
of opinion that a white man or woman can not exist 
without swallowing certain portions of fiery liquids 
every day, it did not so much disturb, as amuse me, 
to see what ample provision had been made for my 
special indulgence in this one respect. 

About five o'clock that evening we began to leave 
the temples, palaces, and floating houses of the city 
of Bangkok behind us ; even the straggling villages 
became few and sparse, and at length we emerged on 
the wide, majestic plain, covered with the waters of 
the Menam, now at flood-tide, over-flowing the end- 
less plantations of rice, corn, and sugar-cane, on 
every side. 

At certain hours of the day and night, there was 
no lack of cheerfulness on board the Volant. This 
was when the prime minister and the great noble, 
whose name we will change to Krom ah Mown, 
slept. Then the "mice began to play," the ladies of 
their respective suites came to visit me in my state- 
room, and there was much giggling and no end of 
questions, which, every now and again, brought out 
a little pathetic bit of tende'r family history. 

Here I was lodged between two revolving suns: 
the astute, wily, and all-powerful prime minister of I 



Siam. on the right, and the heavy, sensual, and de- 
moralized noble, Krom ah Mown, on the left. 

Seven in the evening, with the western horizon all 
golden from the sunken sun; the wide-spreading 
river specked with innumerable stately gondolas and 
dragon-shaped boats, that followed in our wake ; the 
full moon sailing high overhead ; the deep islands of 
mango, palm, and orange groves, seemingly floating 
below and around us, made us almost feel as if we 
were sailing through some enchanted fairy land. 
With what a silver web of shimmering, gauze-like 
mist did the growing moonlight clothe every thing on 
land, on tree, and on water and sky! The beauty 
of the night on that watery plain startled our waking 
senses, and came to us like some living creature 
wrapped in a heavenly garb of illusion. We left the 
moon to ride on in high places and glorify the earth, 
and retired about ten o'clock to our cabin, the door 
of which would not shut, in spite of all our efforts ; so 
we left it slightly ajar, and slept soundly. 

On the following morning we woke upon a wilder 
and more endless expanse of water, with no more 
orchards and gardens, but many more old, dreary, 
moss-hung ruins of temples and pagodas, of a pecu- 
liar historic interest, if one could only find the miss- 
ing link whereby to unravel the past. 

The sun was already burning overhead when we 
prepared to breakfast, and by chance my eyes fell on 
the decanter, when lo ! and behold, the decanter was 
empty ; not a drop remained even to give one a sus- 
picion that they had ever been any thing but empty. 
I looked at my maid ; she was perfectly sober. I 
scanned my boy ; he gave no sign of unusual dissipa- 
tion. I even questioned myself, and fell to wonder- 
ing how it could have happened ; for at the hour of 
our retiring, they were full to repletion, but now 
they stood empty as extinct craters of a hundred 
years ago. About ten o'clock we were at anchor op- 
posite the ancient and once renowned city of Sar- 
wang ka Loke, or the city of the "Heavenly Folk." 

It must have been a wonderful city in its day. Go 
where you will, and you will find Sculptured rock and 
marble and fragments of huge bricks scattered thick 
among the dust and tangled brushwood, protruding 
from the ground or lying prone upon it ; beautiful 
fragments of columns, and polished tablets of pre- 
cious marbles, all carved in the ancient Maghadtee 
inscriptions. 

In a long corridor, terminating with two octagonal 
towers, are collected all the images of the Buddha, 
and that of Ananda, his favorite disciple and "friend 
of women." Here we wandered, the royal children, 
my boy, and I, amid a very wilderness of mutilated 
sculptures, and at last we found a quiet, sheltered 
spot, in the nave of an old Buddhist church, where 
we took out our reading-books and gave ourselves 
up to the study of English, which must have sounded 
oddly enough amid the vast arches and deserted 
places of Sarwang ka Loke. 

Just before sunset my pupils and I parted, and a 
royal dragon-shaped barge carried us back to the 
Volant, for no one dared to sleep amid the haunted 
ruins of the old city of the " Heavenly Folk." 

On entering my state-room once more, there were 
the mysterious bottles, filled to the brim with four 
different kinds of wines. I failed to discover what 
magician had filled them during my absence. My 
maid declared that she had kept trembling watch in 
the state-room all day — that not a soul had entered 
therein. So she at once, and very naturally, attrib- 
uted it to a supernatural agency; indeed, she even 
bowed down and did homage to the mysterious 
"Amreta." 

" Ayah," said I, in a solemn whisper, " I'm going to, 
— to watch, who drinks the wine to-night, and whether 
he be an angel or devil, I mean to unravel the mys- 
tery. Do you make me a strong cup of coffee before 
I retire this evening." 

My poor maid looked at me aghast, and with a 
terrible meaning in her eyes. It was simple mad- 
ness to watch or try to find out the strange doings 
of such visitants, unless you courted instant anni- 
hilation. 

It had been a fatiguing day, and we retired rather 
earlier than on the previous night, in spite of the 
wonderful ruins nestling among the ancient groves, 
the waters surrounding them, and the moon gilding 
all with the unique and marvelous touch of her art- 
istic silver-tipped pencil. My boy and Ayah were 
soon asleep ; but I sat half-reclining on my low berth, 
watching intently the door that could not be made 
to shut. 
About one o'clock, that dread hour of the night 



when spirit and matter come into strongest conflict, 
the wakeful effect of the strong cup of coffee began 
to' subside, my fixed determination of discovering the 
wine-bibber became more and more confused and 
dreamy. I began to lose my own individuality, and 
to respire more slowly under the sweet, soothing in- 
fluence peculiar to the sleep one enjoys iri a tropical 
clime, when suddenly the door of my state-room be- 
gan to move. Softly, slowly, inch by inch it opened 
wider and wider, until a Siamese head, with its jet- 
black tuft of hair, protruded itself forward; then 
came the huge ears, then the neck, shoulders, arms, 
and body, on all-fours ; stealthily, noiselessly, like a 
cat about to spring upon its prey, it advanced, mov- 
ing toward the filled decanter. In the clear moon- 
light that streamed in through the half-open door, I 
recognized one of the young pages of the great noble 
on our left. In his hand he held a large golden tea- 
pot, which he evidently meant to fill with the con- 
tents of the four bottles. What a mixture ! Just as 
he stretched out his hand to seize the decanter, I 
sprang up and said, "What are you doing in here?" 

No phantom could have vanished more swiftly, 
more imperceptibly ! A moment before there was in 
that spot the crouching figure of a young lad ; now 
only the clear moonlight rested there. 

At the earliest tinge of dawn I got up, dressed and 
walked forth on the deck, partly indignant and partly 
amused at the incident of the night before. But 
presently there appeared the great fat Krom ah 
Mown, who approached me, and absolutely folded 
his hands and went down on his knees to promise 
me that if I would not report the matter to either 
the prime minister or the king, I should never be 
molested again. 

On that same morning I took occasion, while 
thanking the king for the kind arrangements he had 
ordered to be made for our journey, to assure him 
that I never took wine of any kind. 

He stared at me in utter amazement. " Why ! " 
said he, at length, " this statement of yours is very 
contradictory, for I shall have been informed that 
you have said you can not accompany the royal pu- 
pils unless you have plenty of wine and brandy to 
drink on the journey." 

" I never said any thing of the kind, your Majesty," 
said I, in the calmest manner. 

Then the old king grinned and became pleasantly 
facetious, and, rubbing his hands to and fro upon his 
knees, repeated softly to himself the old Siamese 
adage: "Mam ke nam, te va Krom ha Mown ke 
kam." (" It was in Mam's name, but it was the Krom 
ah Mown's gain.'*) 

I now fully understood the reason why my friend 
warned me to take no wine on board the Volant. 

It is but just to say that for the three weeks after 
that we remained on board the Volant, the bottles of 
wine stood untouched and unnoticed on the mantel- 
piece. But we were glad when we bade adieu to our 
temporary home, as well as to the ruined old city of 
the " Heavenly Folk." — A. H. Leonowens. 



MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. 

It requires positive genius in an artist to effectively 
reproduce on canvas a moonlight scene. Such effects 
have to be painted almost entirely from memory, be- 
cause for obvious reasons they can not be studied on 
the spot, like a day scene. Because of this difficulty 
in reproducing them it is that we find so few moon- 
light effects in pictures entirely satisfactory, that do 
not bear evidences ' of the shop,' and appear nothing 
more than what they are — painting. Atmospheric 
effect of a moonlight night is most difficult to obtain 
in a picture ; and, consequently, only those possess- 
ing the heaven-given gift of genius, innate power, 
the intuitive knowledge resulting from sympathy as 
much as perception of nature, can reproduce the 
scene on canvas with any illusion approaching real- 
ity. Moonlight effects art generally more success- 
fully produced in engravings, since they are chiefly 
those of light and shade. The light of the moon is 
uncertain, apparently silvery, yet the tint varies in 
degrees of steel-blue, blue and hazy in the distance, 
when distance does not lend enchantment to. the view. 
Sunlight is strong,, golden, invigorating ; the moon's 
light is soft, silvery, soothing : the one appropriately 
exemplifying the time of life and activity ; the other 
that of quiet and repose. No wonder that such a 
beautiful scene as a moonlight has inspired some of 
the finest poetry in the language ! What more lovely 
sight is afforded by nature than the clear; full moon 
suffusing an expanse of landscape with its mellow, 



